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— THE TROOPER CAPTAIN. 
ypleenre A picture in its way. A rude-looking house, | 
~ with sashes painted black, and three graceful ma- | 
—— a ples in front of the door. Two pretty children, 
tog ma white-haired and rosy; a pig and three dogs. | 
va me Near the broken gate, a man, skulking; an evil- 
Bice ; looking fellow, with a slouched hat pulled over his 
oe ws eyes, and a red beard. Capt. Parker, a Federal of- | 
ee ficer, rode up with his small company of troopers. 
~— “Look here,” he said, addressing the Virginian— | 
iit “which road of the two yonder leads to the Widow | 
i illuas Montalbert’s farm ?” 
Truths B. “Well, the left, I reckon, rather,” replied the 
ee man, sulkily, giving the troops a malicious glance, 
Gamo, as he thrust his great hands deep in his pockets. 
Keap We “And I reckon, rather, that you will have to go 
By Lowa and show us the way,” returned the captain, the , 
Ok of Howe sun-burned red in his cheeks deepening. | 
mee “Can’t;” returned the man, doggedly; “ain’t | 
¥ oe 4 got no horse.” 
oe “OQ, I’ve got ahorse; Dagget, bring that ani- | 
we mal here; he’s able to carry a secesh I guess. | 
Come, sir, jump up.” | 
sn “Can’t do it,” replied the man; “got the rheu- 
f matiz.” 
ie: “We can do it for you. Dagget—Wiillis, here; | 
HURCH lift this fellow—handle him tenderly, on account of 


his rheumatics,” he said, ironically ; “but if he re- 
sists,’—and his brow darkened as the Southerner | 
drew his hands out of his pockets, standing back | 
and clinching them—‘“‘shoot him down. I’ve had | 
enough of this nonsense—been purposely put out of | 
my way three times. That will do—hope you are | 
comfortable, sir.” | 

| 








bovks oi al 


le discoun: 








“our Sat Out swarmed the family—pigs, dogs and all. 
oui “Le’ go my pap,” cried one tow-head, battering | 
washing the fence with a broken rail. “O, mammy, they’ve | 
“a carried off pap.” 
BOYS, “Ebenezer—I say, Ebenezer !” 
It was the shrill voice of a woman who stood in 
T. the doorway, all strings and dirt. With one hand 
Boys she was putting up her tawny, disheveled locks; | 
with the other she menaced, as with fiery gesticula- | 
01 tions she shouted : 
————— “Why don’t you shoot the villains? robbing a poor 
NTER, family of their protector. O! you rascally Yan- 
S, kees! IT wish Iwasa man! Ye want to run off 
os niggers, do ye? O! I wish I was a man!” 
R 95,00. The last the troopers saw as they rode off, was 
: the sun-lighted picture of a drab, homespun dress, 
V on.p. ragged and ill-fitting, and a brawny arm, shaking 
Ten Dollars as the ague had never shaken it. 


“Now, fellow lead us directly to the house, or 

» you'll experience trouble. How now!” cried the 
captain, sharply,—‘tyou said it was the left road. 
“IT warn’t a goin’ to tell ye, if I could a helped 
it,” said secesh, sullenly; “of course you force me 
to it, and I’ve got to go. I’m takin’ you right— 
don’t trouble yourself. In fifteen minutes you'll be 
at the widow’s farm; reckon she’ll be powerful 
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woman succeeded the 
| with. 
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girl he had first spoken 


“You can’t come in,” she said, sharply. 

“And why can’t I come in, madam ?” 

“You can’t come in. I haven’t anything to give 
you. My house has been plundered and my ser- 
vants run off. Take your men to some other 


house; I have had trouble enough with Yankee | 


soldiers.” 

“Permit me,” said the captain, politely, and 
struck the door with his foot. It opened to its ut- 
most extent. The widow still stood there, wrath in 
her visage, coals of fire on her tongue. The cap- 
tain and two other officers entered the large sitting- 
room, now rapidly growing dark as the day depart- 
ed. 

“Well, I must say—that’s your gallantry, is it?” 
cried the dame, her eyes blazing. 

“Yes, madam, that’s a sample of our gallantry 


when we are forced to it,” was the cool reply of| 
Capt. Parker, as he deliberately unbuckled his  quized the captain, “but what does it mean? ina 
sword and laid it upon the table that stood in the | secesh house !” 


centre of the room. 


“Bella, ring for a servant to take that sword | the broken hearth—“how could you stay in that 


from the table,” cried madam, furiously. 


“That sword, madam, shall stay where I have | seen their Yankee breeding with your own eyes. 


placed it.” 


“O, you heathen!” screamed the woman, shrilly, | that you should have a drop of that miserable blood 


ey glad to see ye,” he added, sneeringly. 
Macsiaacen si “Our horses will be powerful glad of her hay,” 
$i gt said one of the lieutenants. 
<n “T reckon there’s hay enough ’bout there,” mut- | 
You will find tered secesh; ‘stay all night, mister?” he asked, | half beside herself with rage. 
, for yourse! 


looking up innocently. 


»btained in 3m 
ress and type 
‘an do comm 


7 to know,” was the quick reply. 
., Labels, Cite 


$15; No.4 farm-house. 


It stood in the widest of fields, shorn 
o. 1, $10; Xo 


and irregular; the building itself somewhat forbid- 
ding in appearance, as the waning sunlight left it in 
shadow. 

“There, that’s the widder’s farm,” said secesh, 
as, forgetful of his rheumatism, he vaulted from his 
horse. 

Capt. Parker dismounted, and lifted the heavy 
knocker. It was some time before any one re- 
Sponded. At last, the bolt slipped on the inside, 
anda timid face appeared—that of a young girl 
Scarcely sixteen years of age. It was so free from 
the malicious scowl he had usually to encounter, 
that the captain lifted his cap graciously. 

“Miss—excuse me—we are compelled to throw 
ourselves upon your beunty for one night, at least.” 

“O, sir—I—I must not allow you to enter; will 
You wait till I call my aunt ?” 

“Certainly,” said the gallant soldier, not unwil- 
ling in this case to show his good-breeding ; and 
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“Possibly, madam, for I am a Yankee. 
“Never! in this house. 
| 


| proportions. His eyes flashed fire. 


“Hitherto,” he said, his voice, though suppressed 





sex in Virginia some courtesy. 


sacred. 
ored to soften their resentment. 
their violence. On the contrary, they sneer at it 
and credit us with the worst of motives. Now 
You well know that you are an enemy to the bes 
| government God ever gave to man; and as a sedi 


want supper. 
or as surely as you live, I'll burn the house ove 
your head.” 








‘turned to the captain, the blue eyes glittered, | 


But my 
“Perhaps it isn’t of particular importance for you | men are hungry ; how soon can they have supper ?” 
I'll not lift my hand to 
Presently they came in sight of the large, brown | get you a mouthful—no, not if you were starving.” 
The captain had seated himself.” He sprang to 
of their harvest. The out-buildings were extensivg | his feet, straightening his fine figure to its utmost 


betraying a terrible energy, “I have shown your 
I have received 
their insults without reply, and have striven to re- 
member that I was a gentleman, and women were 
So I have borne their taunts, and endeav- | 
This fails to abate 


madam, I put aside all pretensions to gallantry. 


tious, unprincipled traitor I treat you. My men 
Give it to them, and that instantly 


His look was fierce with wrath. Bella, who had | “This lady works against her will most graciously. 
been standing near one of the windows, cast a|And that old negress, pouring tea—did you ever 
he still stood there, hat in hand, as a sour-visaged | frightened glance towards her aunt, but when it re- | See anything more picturesque ?” 


“T’ve a mind to make madam drink some—her 
face said poison,” remarked the first lieutenant. 
“But I never saw any one in so violent a passion 
cool down so completely. Why, she was at the 
| supper table almost polite. 

“Would you like to see your chamber?” asked 
madam, soon after, of Capt. Parker. 

“T should not know how to sleep in a bed. 


! 
| 


With 
your permission I will occupy this room to-night. 
I shall be engaged with my writing till nearly 

| morning, then I caw throw myself on the lounge 
| yonder for a few moments.” 

Bella’s countenance brightened—her aunt’s face 
|darkened. ‘There was no other way but to submit, 
| however. The two lieutenants preferred the cham- 
| ber, and soon sought rest. 

Bella and her aunt were in the kitchen. 

sella,” said the 

| latter, as she dismissed her for the night. 


| 


| 
| “Now, lock your room inside, 


“But are you not going to sleep with me, as 
| usual ?” 
| ‘What, leave those thieves to commit what dep- 
| redations they please? No, no; my silver is to be 
watched; I shall sit up to-night.” 

“But even should they rob us, what help have 
you?” 

“Never mind, child, go to bed,” said the old lady, 
impatiently. Bella took her lamp, and went quietly 
up-stairs. 


Not to undress, however. She placed 
the light behind the fire-screen, and sat down to 
listen and to think. 

Ten o'clock, and the silence still unbroken. 
“Two good hours, yet,” she whispered ; “how shall 
Tact?” Cautiously she opened her door and went 
softly down the front staircase. Should the sit- 
ting-room door be locked! Fortunately it yielded 
to hertouch. Captain Parker started. He looked 
| strangely. One would have said that there was, | weary, almost haggard. A warning gesture frem 
| perhaps, admiration blended with her fear. The the girl motioned silence. She came to the table 
‘threat sent the widow, half wild, out of the room, | and whispered a few words. He looked at her 
and the destruction of everything in her way that | sharply. , 

_was breakable, testified to the depth of her resent-| “It is true”’—she whispered. 
' ment. murdered in cold blood.” 
“Lieutenant, you had better look after the men,} ‘How many men did he say?” the man’s voice 
and see that an account is taken of the stock and | faltered. 
“hay.” Then the captain, as the officer left at his| “Fifty, and more if possible.” 

bidding, remembered Bella, and noticing her pale,| “Fifty—we are but twenty-five all told. 
gentle face, said, “I am very sorry to have been} shall I thank you, my child?” 

, forced to this expression of harshness. “By—by aiding my escape. I am in cruel bond- 
“© sir,” she said, timidly, her voice trembling, | age here.” 

her eyes filling with tears, “you area Union sol-;| ‘“What—you are not—are not —” he could 
'dier. If I could only—” scarcely force himself to say the words, ‘a slave 2” 
| “Bella!” sounded sharply. The girl started, and} “No—no; my father is in the North—my mother 
| at first slowly, then more hurriedly, as the loud call | is dead—help me to go to him.” 

“I will aid you with all my heart,” said the cap- 


came again—left the room. 
“That’s a pretty girl—loyal, too, I judge,” solilo-| tain. “Now for work. The forage we cannot get 
off for some hours—it might even then be inter- 








“You are all to be 


How 


cepted. No, the better plan is, to fight,” he said, 
| Bella,” cried her aunt, as she set a stone jar on|musingly. ‘We shall have the advantage of the 


guerrillas by being ready for them. Young lady, 
you had better go to your room. If the dawn finds 
me alive, I will help you.” 

The soldiers slept on straw in a room over the 
barn. They were roused and eager for action. 
The captain and two lieutenants soon found a place 

“But, aunt,” said the girl, flushing, “you know | for concealment. A line of low sheds ran along 
how you taunted them at the first.” the east side of the field, skirting the house. Be- 

“Hold your tongue ; I won’t hear you say a word i hind these, and fronting the road the guerillas 
in their favor—the low-lived, abominable wretches! | would probably take, guided by the light in the 
Here—cut this bread; I wish there was an ounce | Widow’s kitchen window—the captain arranged his 
of strychnine in every loaf; I’d soon lay them out| men. Nearly every one of the little company car- 
| straight. And I believe you’d march with them | ried a revolver, besides his gun. 


to-morrow. Yes, you'd see them leave this house | 











{room with those demons? 


Now I hope you have 
} 


|O that you should ever have come of such people ! 
| in your veins.” 


| 


| 


’ 


| Meantime the widow sat in her kitchen, not 
/in ashes, and murder me in cold blood. So much} aware of the cautious movements of the soldiers. 
for gratitude. So much for taking you from your; Bella watched and prayed, in trembling, fearful 
| poverty-stricken father, and bringing you up as a| anticipation. 
lady !” At last they came. A murderous company, rid- 
There was a knock at the kitchen door. Bella’s | ing down the gentle declivity, their angular figures, 
heart throbbed. She had seen a familiar face as it} ununiformed, striking against the bright moon- 
| passed one of the windows. She ran up-stairs and | light. Nearly in front of the sheds they halted. 
out on a little porch over the back entrance. When “Reserve your fire till I speak, boys,” whispered 
' she came back her cheeks were deathly white, and | the captain. : 
, the color had left her lips. “There’s the widow’s light, all right,” cried one 
Presently her aunt followed her. There was a} of the guerilla band. 
perceptible change in her manner. She bustled| ‘We'll take them all at one fell swoop, as the 
about with alacrity, and seemed intent upon getting | hawk said when she caught the chickens,” said an- 
the best supper her means would afford. | other, laughing lightly. 
“Upon my word, muffins!” cried the captain.| “Now, boys—one Zouave yell, and fire,” whis- 
pered the captain. 
With a shout, the little band rose from behind 
their slight barricade, firing their carbines right 


| 


? 
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into the body of the guerrillas—then, quick as 
thought, they opened upon them with revolvers. 
“Betrayed!” cried a fierce yoice, as the groans 
of the dying in their agony went up from the blood- 
stained ground; and turning their horses’ heads, 
the rest of the band fled in confusion. : 
The widow sprang to her feet as the wild shout 


rang upon the air. | 


“Bella!” she cried, rushing into the girl’s room, 
“did you hear? we are surrounded—the house will 


| scanty garments were sadly tattered, and weariness, 

poverty and utter wretchedness were exhibited in| 
| every lineament of the little, pale, upturned faces. | 
| They were accompanied by a great, red-faced wo- | 
|man, who had evidently been born under colder 
| skies than they—in some land of stony hearts ; for, | 
| while they were singing, she had been quietly de-' 
;vouring a huge piece of pie upon the steps, and 
| when the song was ended, it was her brawny palm 
| that was outstretched to receive the reward. ‘Then, 


“Well, then, say from the deck of the vessel.” | proudly-curved mouth, and 

“You must assume some given height from the an artist’s pencil would have 
level of the sea before I can degermine.” 

“Say, then, fifteen feet, uncle.” 

“Very good. Ifthe eye of the beholder were at 


shapely chin; how 
ached until it haq 
| Shaped their counterparts on canvass. Can we re. 
alize that the boy is no longer laughing in the guy, 
shine of that summer morning? Ah! Josie segs 


be fired—not a soul of us left alive.” | disregarding the appealing look of the weary child, | 
“Hush, aunt!” ‘The girl stood, listening intently. | who had seated herself to rest a moment, she hur-_ 
“What do you hear? Why do youlisten? You | ried the little singers off. I watched the two until | 
have not been to bed; what does it mean ?” | they disappeared down the dusky street, and again, | 
“It means that I have saved you from crime,” | soon after, the far-off tones of the sweet, plaintive | 
said the young girl. “You would have seen these | volces came up through the twilight shadows. 
soldiers killed in cold blood. | The faint cadence of the little singers’ voices— 
The woman seized her arm and shook her say- sounding to me like a wail of suffering—died away 
agely—“What have you done? A curse on your | In the distance, and my heart grew sad as I thought | 
Yankee blood! I might have known you would | of the cheerless home to which they might be go- | 
turn viper at last.” |ing; a home without any of the endearing associa- | 
“Aunt—take care. You may be indebted to me | tions that naturally cluster around that sacred | 
for your life. If they knew it was you Eben|word. There would | be the vague, unsatisfied | 
Stringer told—they might take vengeance—partic- | yearning for a mother’s tenderness and a father’s 
ularly if they have lost any of their men.” |love and care. The tired, aching feet would rest | 
At that moment in came the captain and lieuten- awhile by the wayside, and then with the dawning | 
ants down stairs. Bella heard the voices, and im-|light creep forth to wander another long day | 
mediately commenced selecting a few garments. _| through the thronged thoroughfares of life. 
“Bella, what are you doing! Do you mean to| 9, there are thousands of “singing” mice in this 
leave me? Why are you packing that bundle, | great, busy world of ours; poor, neglected little 
child? Haven’t I cared for you all these years? |ones, who creep down into damp, filthy cellars 
Would you leave me alone in my old age ?” these bitter winter nights, and there, hungry and 
“You know how I feel, aunt—how I have long | cold, lie down to their unquiet dreams. 
felt. I thank you for your kindness, but I can live 
no longer where my father’s flag is held in reproach 
—where the laws are disregarded, and the author- 
ity of our lawful government held in contempt. I 
am going to my father. By the merest accident, I 
found one of his letters, yesterday, and in that saw 
you had insulted him most unfeelingly, and given 
him to understand that his daughter had forgotten THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 
him.- Now I go to show that I love him still—and , 
am true and loyal to my country.” She left the | “In our last conversation, uncle, you spoke to 
room and went down stairs. | me on the subject of light-houses; but there are 


“I have a horse at your service,” said Captain | one or two points respecting these houses I should 
Parker. ‘We are ready to start immediately.” lhe to know aese ebect.” 


As the little cavaleade passed the spot where the . 
dead guerrillas lay—the captain pointed to one “Ww ell, Master tent, I shall be glad to favor 
white, upturned face—ghastly and still, forever. you, if it is in my power. 
“Poor Eben!” sighed Bella, “he was what viler| “You didn’t sufficiently explain how it was that 
men made = engl - h hed i fety her |* light-house is made to show an intermittent 
ene SNE OE Se SOP SHOES TH SEY THF light. I can understand very well how a lamp can 
Northern home.— Wide World. : ’ 
}be so placed as to give a steady, fixed light, and 
en eee : 
| how, by causing the rays to pass through glass of 
WINNY AND HIS RABBITS. . a . 
ss ‘ h ting: h , | different colors, one light can be made to appear 
bce re = — — ; 2 can @ pr age red and another white, and so on; but I don’t see 
ove cncengeie a eee oe story of) exactly how a lamp can be made to give a light 
the poor prisoner who, being shut up for years | only at intervals.” 
away from the sight of human faces and the seund|  ,7) _,); ‘ . : P 
y 8 “IT think that after a little reflection, various 


of Semen peren: rege a atechet vai little | Jans would occur to your mind, my young philo- 
mouse that visited his cell daily, to pick the crumbs 


: : | sopher.” 
of his small pittance of bread, that it seemed like a | aoe uncle, I can see how a person could 
. | ’ ’ 

. d when finally he came out he | : : : 
— : = + artnet him? Not | manage to conceal the light by placing some kind 
“tg State wisoner in pean of the saltontion | ReneD Denes S eeey Cy See, San ee 

nee I *” | taking it down again.” 

“Ah! that would be rather an old-fashioned 
letter, begging him to enlarge the windows of his | mode indeed. But suppose the man should fall 
. . . , ad as = 
, so as > ore sunshine to » ae 3 
dungeon, so as to let in more sunshine to a little jasleep, or otherwise fail to perform his duty, 


‘ shie » had nursed there, and which he was ‘ : : 
plant which he had sco | how serious a neglect it might prove to the poor 
afraid would die, and leave him heart-broken. eae 

< . 


We have heard of another convict, who, while | “Very true, uncle 
) ’ ° 


| such accidents 2” 
. . : “Machinery, Robert, machinery. Hours can be 
many of his lonely hours in catching flies to feed lcounted by the sand-glass, but oF the seston thie 
her. : | to turn the glass when the sands run out, what er- 
= iat om yen tes om? wheve _ have ne | rors would arise in the noting of time! Hence 
friends. It is very beautiful, this loving SRATENSE 5 | clocks and watches were invented, which can mark 
and when you see the world more, you will find | the progress of time without much attention on 
that God has put a little streak of tenderness in wae part.” 


ser" som; away down, deep under the hard na- . . | 
every bosom ; ) | 7" | “But how can machinery be applied to lights | 
1e | 


‘ . ; and light-houses ?” 
Esquimaux will love his sledge-dog, the Laplander | “¢ | 
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ries of France wrote the emperor a most affecting 


. iggecatee tage ; But what is done to avoid 
serving out his time in jail, came to love a spider 


that hung her web in a corner of his cell, and spent 


You can never understand such an attach- 








tures of the very roughest and cruelest men. 


. Well, can you not imagine a mechanical con- 
his reindeer, the Arab his horse, and even the}, .’ , td _ 
: : : es itrivance that would cause a light to revolve so as 
Turks will have their favorite bird, poodle or mon- | ‘ : ae ie 
k ees siiiiey Ghani ‘ay Gain tiie onl send forth its rays only at intervals ? 
sey. yicture shows si: tty friends as | 
Ma . P P I : “| ©O, yes, I fancy I can see how that can be done. 
meet in one group. 18 | 5 2 z : 
aan se , . ‘ nee kes his £ i | A kind of clock-work could be so connected with a | 
y, at any rate, but what makes his face ¢ : a 
, ma valid bee _s the } . : vn aehe lamp with a reflector behind it, as to cause them 
» pleasanter here, is the love and good nature | ‘ ; 
= Ye ” : "e 8 2 aie bs ive | both to turn round, and thus present its bright 
cae , i re = “" We > wie nai dae pr side in a certain direction at regular intervals.” 
Das , as himself. onder if he is a cous ‘ ae 
os y rn _— : es , “Very good. But it might also be done by al- 
the Mary who Dt ' tail : ar 
“Had a little lamb.” | lowing the lamp to remain fixed, and causing 
“ | Some opaque body—a screen or shade—to revolve 
| or pass before the light at certain intervals.” 
THE LITTLE ITALIAN SINGERS. rs 8 
‘ slant ; “True, uncle; I think I have caught the idea 
Mice have been known to sing in tones that were | : 
mournfully soft and liquid now, and can, perhaps, guess how a light could be 
, ; : made to appear and disappear alternately, as the 
case might require.” 
Re alten tin! “What is the other point that you desired fur- 
3 | ther information about, Master Bob ?” 


A handsome boy 








These sweet strains, a 
naturalist tells us, are moaning plaints, occasioned 
by the slow, heavy pain of torturing disease, eating 
away the life of the little sufferers. 


the surface of the sea, the light burning at one 
hundred feet elevation would be seen at the dis- | 
tance of eleven and a half miles. But since the/| 
person’s eye is supposed to be fifteen feet above | 
the surface of the water, the light would be seen at | 
the distance of about sixteen miles, or four and a | 
half miles further.” @ 

“T suppose, uncle, the light at that distance 
would appear as if floating on the water.” 

“Yes, just on the horizon, or, as you say, float- | 
ing on the water. By ascending towards the mast- | 
head of the vessel you would cause the light to| 
rise above the horizon in proportion to the height 
to which you would ascend.” 

“Thank you, uncle. I'll not take more of your | 
time ; but I’m going to say one thing, if you'll al- 
low me, and that is, I think I’ve one of the “‘clever- 
est” uncles in the world, and—and—” 

“There, there, Bob, you may go.” 


———+>—_—__—_ 


THE SWEETEST WORD. 


“T think the sweetest word is ‘Home,’” 
Said little Annie Price, 

“Because it always makes me think 
Of things so good and nice. 

I never feel so happy 
As when dear father comes; 

And Ma and Willie are so kind, 
So the sweetest word is ‘Home.’” 


“The sweetest word I think is ‘Mother,’” 
Said little Jennie Lowe, 

Though I hardly can remember mine, 
She died so long ago: 

But I often wish I had her here 
When I feel so tired and sad; 

If I only had a mother, 
I should be so very glad.” 


“T think the sweetest word is ‘Heaven,’” 
Said little Emma Gray, 

“Because I know that there we have 
Our tears all wiped away. 

‘And little Johnny’s gone, I know, 
To walk the golden street, 

Because he told us, when he went, 
That there we all should meet.” 


“The sweetest word of all is ‘Jesus,’” 
Said good Amelia Ray, 

“Because I know He died for us, 
To take our sins away. 

’Twas He who gave us all a home, 
A mother, and a heaven; 

But, better than all gifts of earth, 
His own dear life was given.” 


. 
Sweet Hattie Bent was last to speak ; 
She raised her gentle eye, 
Anda tear stole down her pale, thin cheek, 
As she answered, quietly, 
“T think, even more than home, or heaven, 
Or any word I know, 
That ‘whosoever’ is the best,— 
Do you not all think so ?” 


“O, no,” said little Jenaie Lowe. 
“Tell us what makes you say 

That ‘whosoever’ is the best”, 
Said little Emma Gray. 

“No word is so sweet as ‘Jesus,’ ” 
Said good Amelia Ray, 

“T’m sure that I hear nothing sweet 
When such a word I say.” 


“The Bible tells,” sweet Hattie spoke, 
* ‘Whosoever will may come.’ 
Do you not think that sweeter 
Than Mother, Heaven, or Home? 
It tells so much of Jesus’ love 
To sinners such as I 
Else I could never go to heaven 
When I shall come to die. 


“Tt tells me that He casts out none 
Who come to Him in love; 

It telis me heaven may be my home, 
Ever with Him above. 

Ah! yes; it is the sweetest word, 
It brings all good to me; 

Home, Mother, Saviour there I’ve found, 
All—for Eternity.” 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Companion, 
THE MOUSE-COLORED PONY. 


An uncle of the writer once owned a beautiful 
horse that appeared to have been somebody’s es- 
pecial pet before coming into his hands. He wasa 
graceful, high-spirited creature, tractable and intel- 
ligent, and of a peculiar color. We called him the 
mouse-colored pony. 

One bright summer morning, as he was being 
led out for exercise, he heard the sound of merry 
voices in auntie’s kitehen, and wishing to join in 


sterner sights, that lips and cheeks grow pale 
to witness. 

“Mother,” he writes, “my heart is sick at the 
horrors I have witnessed in six battles. I haye 
stood unharmed by the iron rain that struck down 
comrades on my right hand and on my left, 
Another is before me; I may never see you again, 
I trust that I have learned life’s great lesson here, 


|God sent me that I might learn to prepare for 


death.” 

That morning who of us thought of such days? 
Josie ran for bread, followed by his cousins, and 
then back they all came, timidly holding out their 


| small hands towards the new pony. 


He arched his graceful neck until he could take 
the proffered food, and did it so gently that aij 
fear was over. ‘The bread was swallowed, and each 


| child was rewarded by one of the finest bows ever 


made by man or horse. Four bows decided the 
children that pony “did it on purpose” and then he 
was stroked and praised, until he asked coaxingly 
for more. Away pattered the little feet after more, 

“Nonsense,” cried aunt, “do you think I can af. 
ford to feed horses on my nice white bread 2” 

Josie found some fried pudding, and back they 
scampered. Pony bent to take it, but it offended 
his dainty palate, and so he turned up his lip, 
snorted and made wry: faces, amidst a general 
shouting and clapping of hands. The horse knew 
they enjoyed it, and would pretend to smell again, 
on purpose to make up another face. 

From that morning the mouse-colored pony 
would be led up by uncle to please the children, 
and would find a smiling welcome, and bits of 
bread interspersed with pudding, just to see him 
make faces. Before long the pony was carried 
away to be sold. How sorry the children were, 
and how they crowded round uncle, when he came 
home, to ask if pony had found a good home. 

“Well, Josie,” said uncle, “I told them all it was 
a family pet, and could not bear hard usage. By- 
and-by a beautiful lady bought him for her saddle 
horse. You may be sure she will treat him kindly, 
for they became great friends at once. But 
now comes the funniest part of it,” said uncle, 
“After pony was put into a long stable among 
many strange horses, he became lonesome and 
started off I suppose to find Josie, and Dely, and 
Cely, and Sissy. Well, in the afternoon, as all the 
fine lady boarders were sitting in the hotel par- 
lor, they heard great tramping steps in the 
long dining-hall, making as much noise as a band 
of soldiers, and while they were all in a panic, who 
should trot in but pony? The ladies jumped into 
chairs, or climbed on the piano, screaming,— 
‘Help! ‘O dear!’ and ‘Mercy on us!’ until several 
| gentlemen ran to the rescue, and there I saw poor 
| pony trying to put his nose into a lady’s hand, 
while she was shouting, ‘Go away, you frightful 
creature.’ I told them, as I led him away, that he 
was a knowing horse, and had trotted in to find 
more refined society than he could get in the barn, 
and described to them how the children used to 
feed him. Yes, I told them about Josie, and Sissy, 
and the pudding, and they plucked up courage and 
all came laughing out with bread and pudding to 
try it.” 

“Did he bow and make faces ?” asked five voices 
at once. 

“Just as handsomely as you ever saw it done, 
and after that the ladies ran after him so much that 
he never had to go into the parlor to see pretty 





faces. Why, I told that lady such stories that her 
father paid me handsomely for my pony, and then 
| said, if they were half true he would send my wife 
| a present in six months.” ™ 

| J] am afraid I never shall see it if he waits until 
| then,” laughed aunt. But the next spring a fine 
| chest of tea greeted her unbelieving eyes. If you 
| ever make bargains, boys, may those who deal with 
| you be as honest and as well satisfied with their 
| bargains as were the new owners of our mouse- 
| eolored pony. Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

| —_<@>—_—__————__ 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 


human life the sweetest music ,has had its source 
in anguished hearts. 
and Journal finds an illustration of this in the fol- 
lowing incident: 

Not long since, I happened to be sitting by the 
window one late October afternoon. 
reverie I sat watching the leaves of crimson, brown 
and amber, which were drifting silently downward 


and fluttering over the pavement, when the soft! 


tones of childish voices fell upon my ear. 


Look- 


ing out, I saw, standing beneath my window, two | 


vitiable little morsels of humanity. The one, a 
Fittle girl, who might have been ten years of age, 
was thrumming the strings of an old guitar; and a 
boy, who seemed two or three years younger, was 
adding a soft alto to her clear treble notes. The 
words they sang were in a foreign tongue, but there 


was a touching pathos in the delicate childish | 


voices, and such a world of wistful softness in the 


dark Italian eyes, that it went to my heart. Their 


A writer in the Advocate | 


In a half} 


“The other point, sir, is in regard to distances. 
| You remarked that in consequence of the round- 

ness of the earth’s surface, it was necessary to ele- 
| vate the light that it might be seen at a great dis- 
tance. A thought has struck me, whether the dis- | 
tance for each foot or yard of elevation has ever 
been calculated.” 

“O, yes, certainly it has.” 

“Suppose, then, sir, that the lamp of a light- 
| house were raised to the height of one hundred 
| feet, how far should that light be seen by a vessel 
| at sea ?” 
| «Jo you mean from the deck or the mast-head | 
| of the vessel ?” 
“That, I suppose, would make a difference— | 
| would it ?” 

“A very material difference.” 


| 


the sport came to the open buttery window, where | 


; é + « , Charlie, my darli i d let 
aunt stood absorbed in rolling out pie crusts, | Come here, Charlie, my darling child, am 


: . : me bless you before I die. Kneel beside me, for I 
and startled her into a scream by rubbing his cold feel that life is ebbing fast. Dear child, who will 
nose against her bare arm. |love you when I am gone,—who will be your 
Her fright, and the picture the wild-eyed crea-| friend? I have nothing to leave you, but my bless- 
ture with his flowing black mane made in the win- | "83 the cold world will not feel for you, and many 
2 “4 | trials you will have to encounter; but trust in God 

dow, raised shouts of laughter from the merry | —look to Him—He will not desert you.” 
children, which pony enjoyed as much as any one.; Thus spoke the dying mother to her boy, and 
Away he trotted quite round the house, and step-| while yet her last words lingered on his ear, she 
ping up the step, poked his nose into the centre of | Was cold in death. The poor boy still knelt ag a 
the giggling group, with a suddenness that sent the | side, unconscious of the presence of death, bu 


: : - : .., awed and terrified by the change that had taken 
_— rolling hither and thither screaming with place in her countenance. Charlie was now in- 
un. 


'deed an orphan. His fathér had died before he 
“Give him something to eat,” suggested uncle, | could lisp his name, and now his mother had been 

who stood by him enjoying the scene. — God. a — waaay _ — 
Josie—our handsome cousin—we can see that| 0° Were standing about the Ded, but eac 


: : . | seemed devoid of sympathy. He was poor an 
bright face now, rich locks of chestnut shading f;jendless, but the ifs wands of his Boer he 


a noble forehead; smiling, wise brown eyes : | remembered, and resolved to “trust in God.” Night 
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came, but it brought no rest to the orphan. An- 
other day came and went, and still another, and 
Charlie had been sent out to battle with the world. 
We change the scene. A year has passed and 
one. It is winter. In a farm house, bending 
rer @ fire, a poor, emaciated boy strives to warm 
;is almost frozen hands. It is the orphan. He 


surely he drew himself up the tall, slender trunk, | 
and reaching the branches, he carefully dislodged a 
white bunch to which the streamer seemed at- 
, tached, and placing it inside his jacket, he began 
his descent. It was but the work of a moment to 
slide to the ground, and in another moment he was 
surrounded by an eager group, all wondering what 
hears a footstep, and these words reach his ear: he had found—grandmother, with spectacles and 
“Come, hurry up, hurry up, you lazy hound,—| knitting work, as interested as any one. 
not a particle of work of any consequence have you One look explained a long mystery, and with 
jone to-day. What if it is cold? Poor chaps like | united voices we exclaimed, “’Tis grandmother's 
you have no business to get cold. Come, get up caps at last!” and sure enough, there, in the shape 
from there—be off with you.” /of the nicest of all robin’s nests, was the lace so 
The boy, shivering with cold and fear, in dread long missing. The crown pieces were just the’ 
of awhipping, darted out of the house, and in the | things for the bottom, and the top pieces were laid | 
good yard, down upon the cold wood, he knelt and | around the sides, while the bit of white which had | 
raved to God to comfort and take pity upon him. attracted our notice was but an end of the border, | 
The man had hired the boy from the alms-house. | which with great care and dexterity was woven in| 
His heart was hard. He had no compassion for | for a kind of finishing touch to the whole. Slender | 
the poor, and made their destitution the means of) twigs and bits of straw were glued together with 
increasing his wealth. Alas! such is sometimes the | laces, making a really elegant and fanciful home | 
fte of the poor and friendless. They find this|for some ambitious robin who had spent the sum- | 
yorld a cold and frowning one, and that-they must! mer in happy possession, with no idea that his pro- | 
meet it face to face. But there is hope for them.|perty would be seized and appropriated so soon | 
«Look up,” as did Charlie, and trust in God, and | after his departure. | 
you shall at last find a quiet home in the mansions; With great care the lace border was detached | 
of the blessed. from the nest, and though unfitted for use, it was | 
God help the orphans.—Saturday Evening Ex-| distributed for relics, a piece to each, and it was | 
press. the sight of the bit in my mother’s possession | 
which brought back the incident to my mind.— | 
Christian Inquirer. 


eee... aaa 
THE PACK OF CARDS. 

Many people play cards foramusement. A muse- 
ment is very well when innocently enjoyed, but 
srds are dangerous agents to use for such a pur- 
nose. They have proved the ruin of many a young 
man. More gambling, and cheating, and vileness, 
and wickedness have been perpetrated by their in- 
trumentality than by any other game Satan ever 
invented to “kill” time. A gentleman not long 
kince noticed in the street an act by a young man, 
that he thus records : ‘ ‘ 


——————<+o9——___—_—_ 
SCRIPTURAL PICTURE. 

Beneath the dark green boughs of a spreading oak | 
tree, around which the vine twines in rich luxuriance, | 
two men have sought shelter from the burning rays of a | 
harvest sun. Immediately around them the ground is 
cultivated, but a wide extent of barren, desolate land | 
extends away inthe distance. One of the men is bitter- | 
ly bewailing because of the calamities that have come | 
upon his nation. Soon he leaves hiscompanion. After | 
atime he returns, bearing in his hands food, which he 
presents to the man who has remained beneath the shel- 
ter of the tree. 

We look again. The guest has vanished. The young 
man who stood at his side is now alone. 
ror are depicted upon his face. He looks upward, | 
and seems toimplore Divine protection. The food he | 
had brought is no longer there. Upon a rock on which | 
it had been spread is a heap of ashes and blackened | 
cinders. ‘“Alas,O Lord God! Alas, O Lord God,” is 
his melancholy exclamation, as he stands gazing upon 
the spot from which his companion had vanished. 


Can you give the chapter and verses in the Bi- 


ble in which this incident in sacred history is re- 
corded. 


“A few mornings since I saw a young man, gen- 
velly dressed, passing through a street at the west 
nd of the city, quite early, before many persons 
eremoving. As he passed, he slightly and quick- 
y stooped down, as if unobserved, took from his 
ket a pack of playing cards, and threw them 
jown a cess-pool and went on. No doubt he sup- 
nosed he was not noticed in what he did, but he 
as mistaken.” 


Awe and ter- | 


Perhaps the young man had found by sorrowful 
sperience that the card table was a dangerous 
ble for him, and took this method of strengthen- 
ng a resolution to break away from its fascinating 
power. We wish every young person who delights 
ha game of cards would show a similar disposi- 
on. Its fascinations allure to evil. 


Bible Riddle. 


They left three little ones at home, 
And whither went they did not know ; 

They for the churches’ sake did roam, 
And lost their lives in doing so. 

They walked straight onward in the road, 
With all the wicked full in view ; 

They lived to man—they died to God— 
Yet nothing of religion knew. 


tp 
GRANDMOTHER’S CAPS. 


In a beautiful home in dear New England dwells 
e beloved grandmother of whom I write. More 
an threescore years have passed over her head, 
dstill her steps dre followed by the blessings of 
hose whose lives are made happier by her acts of 
rity and kindness. A model of thrift and tidi- 
%, itis woe indeed to the insane fly that ven- 
es to intrude upon her premises, and she takes, 
en now, a worthy pride in the whiteness of her 
pusehold linen. 
Itwas a beautiful afternoon in June, many years 
0, that my grandmother said to me, “My child, 
ke these bits of lace, and run out under the trees 
here the grass is clean and nice, and spread them 
carefully, that they may be bleached by heavy 
pw.” 





Can you give the correct answer ? 
++ 
“THE WYOMING BED.” 


A young girl came tripping down from the gar- 
ret, one day, where she had been to regulate affairs, 
and said, “Mother, what shall be done with that old 
bed in the garret? I should think it had better be 
given away to somebody that needs a bed.” 

“That is my ‘Wyoming bed,’ ” said the mother ; 
“T would not part with it on any account; I must 
leave it a legacy for you.” 

“JT have heard of Wyoming, and of the horrid 
Wyoming massacre,” said the child; “I want 
to know if this old bed has any thing to do with the 
Wyoming battle ?” 

“Yes, dear, it was on the ground where the bat- 
tle was fought. It was in the fort at the time 
it was surrendered to the Indians. It was taken 
by them when the fort was pillaged, with all the 
feather-beds they could muster, and carried out in- 
to the cornfield near by; and there opened, and for 
their merriment the feathers were scattered to the 
winds. The savages went to my grandfather’s 
house, built a fire in the entry, and stood by until 
it was enveloped in flames, and the distressed fam- 
ily did not dare to whisper an objection. The 
feathers of this bed were picked up on the bank of 
the Susquehanna River by my poor mother and 
aunts, then children, and placed in the only tick 
they could find and secreted while the Indians were 
sacking the fort. 

“In their terror and haste the family procured a 
horse, threw this bed across it, and started for the 
Delaware, seventy miles across the wilderness 
called the ‘Shades of Death.’ The old people and 
little ones rode alternately, and thus they pressed 
on their way in hushed silence. Little Annie, 
eight years old, hurt one of her unprotected feet, 
none but honest neighbors, and knew of no| and she cried aloud. From terrible necessity her 
Kchievous cat or dog about, which was known to | own dear mother said, ‘Stop crying, child, or the In- 
rea taste for such delicate finery. On the whole | dians will be after you.’ The little girl was quiet 
% a mystery ; and, as the time passed, when | in a moment, and trudged along without complain- 
Mung was lost about the house, and could not|ing. They worried through, after many days, and 
tccounted for, a common expression with the | found protection. 
ily would be, “It has gone with mother’s caps.”| “After peace was restored, the fugitives returned 
ne afternoon, late in the autumn, I stood by! to their possessions. My grandfather removed to 
vindow with my brother, watching the trees as | a beautiful locality up the river, where he was 
YSwayed to and fro in the chilly wind. The | blessed with peace and prosperity, which they could 
*t birds had all sung their good-bye songs, and | appreciate after so much suffering. 

én themselves to a warmer climate, for the win-| “In my childhood I spent much of my time at 
vas fast coming. We children were talking of! my grandfather’s, and there we cousins used to 
nice fun we would have when the beautiful | hear story after story about the Indians and their 
* should come again, and we could coast and | barbarous treatment of our relations, the recital of 
“. Suddenly my brother exclaimed, “What do, which struck terror to our youthful hearts. The 
up in that tree, so white, like a feather ?” facts related we could not question. There was 
‘ollowing his eye, I saw what appeared like a | before us the aged widowed mother of seven sons, 
e ribbon, or strip of cloth, as it fluttered in the | my grandfather one of them, three of whom, to- 
i, seeming to grow larger as we watched it. | gether with two sons-in-law, were slaughtered by 
t last we called the aunts and grandmother to | the Indians at the terrible massacre. I remember 
but no one could decide what it could be. her frail form as it moved about the house, crushed 
dl,” said Ned, “I'll climb the tree, and then’ with the weight not only of intense sufferimgs, but 
shall know.” So out he ran, and slowly but of m@re than fourscore years. She died many, 


How like yesterday it seems to me—the soft air 
it came through the open window, the sweet 
ices of the birds that sang in the tall trees, and 
 heauty of the varied landscape, as it lay bathed 
ithe warm sunset glow on the threshold of sum- 


t. 

“Don’t drop any of the pieces,” said my grand- 
pther, for I was a heedless child. I promised 
te, and took the lace. I remember each bit— 
eround pieces for the crowns, the straight pieces 
rthe top of the caps, and the yards of soft, deli- 
te border, which shaded the dear face everybody 
ed so well. 

Selecting a little out-of-the-way place, where no 
tor dog would wantonly step upon it, I stretched 
ch g carefully on the soft grass, and went to 
Y play. 

Several days had passed, when my grandmother 
ii to me, One morning, “Now you may go out 
bring in my caps; by this time they must be 
ite white.” 

[hastened to do her bidding, but on reaching 
tspot where I had laid them, what was my sur- 
ie to find them gone—not a trace of them left! 
mn back to the house and told the fact, which 
ill the family seemed quite unaccountable. We 





many years ago, and a monument has lately been 
set over her grave by her great-grandchildren. 
“Sometimes when with my cousins putting the 
house in order, as we came to the ‘Wyoming bed’ 
it was so large and heavy that we thought it neces- 
essary for all of us to take hold when it was turned 


over; so we got up on the side of the bedstead in 


a row, and when we had raised the bed and were 
ready to push it over, we would fancy there was an 
Indian inside, and then jumping backward to the 
floor, would make a rapid flight to another room, 
or down the back stairs, with more than fancied 
terror. 

“After my grandparents had passed away, and I 
had commenced housekeeping, one morning early a 
teamster drove up, and landed on the piazza sun- 
dries of their ancient furniture which were appor- 
tioned tome. Among the rest was the identical 
‘Wyoming bed.’ It was a highly-prized legacy, 


and called up early recollections and bereavements. | 


The feathers were taken out and washed, a new 
tick of homespun was prepared to receive them as 
they became dry, and the Wyoming bed made a 
respectable appearance, and. still lives to perpetu- 
ate Wyoming memories. 
in the family, that we may look upon it and re- 
member what our ancestors suffered; and in a 
comparison of our circumstances and theirs may 
we feel grateful to Him who makes us to differ.”— 
American Messenger. 





DR. RADWAY’S PILLS A SCIENTIFIC PUR- 
GATIVE. 


In these PILLS we have the medicinal properties of the most 
efficient plants, roots, herbs, gums and balsams in the vegetable 
kingdom. In each of these little Pills lies a mysterious power, 
for in each Pill is combined the elements of Health, Regenera- 
tion, Strength and Life. 

Persons who suffer with Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Enlarge- 


ment of the Spleen, Jaundice, Kidney Complaints, Palpitation of | 
the Heart, and the evil effects induced by the excessive use of | 


Calomel. Mercury, Quinine, Corrosive Sublimate, Opium, Tobac- 
co, Local Stimulants, and Exposure to Paint, Lead, &c., will find 
in RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS a permanent cure. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Are the only vegetable substitute for Calomel, Mercury, Quinine 
and their kindred drugs, that have evec been discovered, and 
the only Pills in use that will secure to the patient the beneficial 
effects, in the Liver and other Glands of the system, that Physi- 
cians hope to obtain from the use of these drugs. 


In cases of Bilious, Typhoid, Scarlet and other Fevers, Erysip- | 
elas, Small Pox, &c., where purgation is essential, but is attend- 
ed with so much danger on account of the extreme debility of the 

i Each dose | 


patient, these Pills can be given with perfect safety. 
will impart strength to the exhausted patient, and will positively 
work a cure. 


Rapway's READY RELIEF is sold for 25 cents per bottle by | 





Druggists. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
7—2w OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
THE LADY’S ALMANAC 
FOR 1863 
CONTAINS 
A NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED POEM 
ON 
. “LIBERTY,?’? 
*" AND 


“THE SONG OF THE FREE,” 
WITH ORIGINAL MUSIC, CALENDARS, MEMORANDA 
PAGES, RECEIPTS, POETRY, &c., &c. 
Beautifully Bound and Illustrated. 

Sent post-paid by Mail on receipt of Price. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE COOLIDGE, 
17 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 

Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents. 


NoTicks OF THE LApY's ALMANAC, 


“We can assure our readers that it will prove one of the most 
attractive volumes of the series, and will merely hint at some 
new features in original music and poetry, which make it a perfect 
gem of literature."—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“Your beautiful ‘Song of the Free” we have sung several times. 
We like it much. Itis a fine song for the home circle."—Asa 2B. 
Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Family. 


“It exceeds the best ofits predecessors."—Zoston Gazette. 

“It will more than sustain the reputation it has acquired in 
previous years."—Hoston Transcript. 

“An admirable book of reference."—Chicago Times. 


“It is, as always, a very tasteful as well as useful volume.”"— 
Norfolk County Journal. 


“This beautiful and convenient little annual is now well known 
and highly appreciated.”"— Portsmouth Chronicle, 

“It contains a mass of useful information. 
should have one."—Augusta Age. 


“Issued inmore than its usual attractive form."—. 77. Patriot. 
“It is a multum in parvo which every lady should have."— 
s— 


Every housekeeper 


Commercial Bulletin. 





CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure. Ayer's Sarsaparilla purges out these impurities and 
stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, restoring the 
health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of 
complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Pimples, Blotches, Botls, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Cancer or Can 
cerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Dis- 
eases. Try AYERS SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the sur- 
prising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures the 
disorders. 

AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally known to sur- 


ass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, | 


Joarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 
the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 
ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

AYER'’S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Headache, Heart- 
burn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 
D.C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


Ga Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 5—2m 





2" TRUE THEORIES AND BRIEF ONES.—tThroat and 
Lung Complaints are not cured by long testimonials, unmeaning 
puffs, or by any theory of climate; but by the simplicity of the 
preparation, the treedom from everything like Opium, Ipecac, 
and Antimony, and then the freedom with which it can be used 
te permanently cure, without producing the slightest debility to 
old or young, and to be used every hour in the day or night. Such 
is the basis of HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH REME- 
DY, and used with such freedom wILL cure, or agents are re- 
quested;to,refund money. 

§2™ As a soothing Syrup it has no equal. 

G2 Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 

For sule by all dealers everywhere. 

Dealers of good reference lied on 
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CHILDREN’S TEETH. 


Dr. AMMI BROWN, with general Dental Practice, gives spe- 
cial attention to preserving such badly decayed or broken teeth 


as are usually extracted, and to filling and regulating Children’s | 


Teeth. 
9-—ly 


Pure Sulphuric Ether used in extracting. 
24}¢ WINTER STREET. 


I wish to have it retain- | 


| PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


| 
' 
| 
| Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
| the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
| their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
| Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 

Ts suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
| vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to it a beautiful, 
| glossy appearance. It never fails 

| 

| TO RESTORE GREY 
| 


HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


| but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
| ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youtli. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
| quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
| once restored, occasional applications once in three months wil 
| ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


| WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
| 
| is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
| often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
| fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
| it to remain in any desired position. 


) 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuatfie 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
| WORLD'S 


| HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
YREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


| THE 


! 
| VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 

Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair 
testorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. [Tam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
| earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 

Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: ‘*That Mrs. 8. A. 

Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 


growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Dinuvenam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘The effect of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as aninvaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wo. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes ; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor of the First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 





FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER, 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Worla’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
| isfactory results. These preparations are exported largely in 
| Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 








° THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


| Rev. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Tl] , writes : 
“J have tried Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
| ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 
| REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
| §. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
| ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
| for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is «a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
| procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
| established to require them.” 


| PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


| Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 


|N J., writes: ‘I have used Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 

World's Hair Dressing with very great bencfitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


S. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
tablished to require them.” 


GB We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
| trialwill. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 3734 
cents per bottle. 


MES. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 








Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
| DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, 1863. 


GLASS AND ITS WONDERS. 

Some of our readers have seen a glass manufac- 
tory, and have wondered at the curious processes | 
by which it is formed into all manner of shapes. | 
But perhaps they have never thought how curious | 
a thing glass itself is, and what singular phenomena | 
are connected with it. Here is an interesting ac- 
That glass resists the action of most acids science 


Its weight is not diminished by use 


count of some of these phenomena: | 
has proved. 
{ 


or age. It is more capable than other substances | 
of receiving the highest degree of polish; if melted 
several times over, and properly cooled down in the | 
furnace, presenting a polish which almost rivals the 
diamond in brilliancy. 

If it be made into a phial with the bottom much 
thicker than the sides, and suddenly cooled in the 
open air instead of being tempered in the usual 
manner, the result on its susceptibility to fracture is 
It will bear a heavy blow, 
or severe pressure, from any blunt instrument, un- 


the most extraordinary. 





injured; but if any hard and angular substance— 


even so small as a grain of flint or sharp sand—be | 
dropped into the phial, the bottom will crack all | 
round and fall off. 


has been seen to pass through the thick bottom 


A small fragment of diamond | 


with apparently as little resistance as if it dropped 
through the web of a spider. Instances have oc- 
curred in which one of these phials has been 
struck by a mallet with a force sufficient to drive a 
nail into some descriptions of wood, without caus- 
ing a fracture, while a small fragment of flint 
dropped gently into the phial has cracked the glass 
to pieces, 

A piece of white-hot metal being dropped gently 
into cold water, and taking the form of a rounded 
lump elongated to a tail, is terminated a cracker. 
The round part will bear a heavy blow without frac- 
ture; but if the least particle of the tail be broken 
off, the whole flies into innumerable fragments, as | 





fine as powder. 


If this glass drop be placed in a wine-bottle filled | 
with water, and a small portion of the tail broken 
off by the aid of a long pair of nippers, the concus- 
sion by the explosion (for it is almost similar to an 


explosion) is so violent as to break the bottle and 
All these cu- | 
of 
| 


the glass, which arises from the sudden cooling to | 


scatter the water in every direction. 
rious results are owing to a peculiar inequality 


which it is subjected. 
WINONA. 
Many of our American towns, rivers, hills, &c., | 
that the Indians | 
It would be most interesting | 


have Indian names—the same 
anciently gave them. 
if the stories often connected with the giving of | 
these names could all be collected and written for | 
A traveller in the vicinity of St. Paul, 


Minn., thus writes of a tradition of Lake Pepin: 


us to read. | 
| 

One of the most pleasant hours’ ride upon this | 
route is passing through Lake Pepin. In passing 
through this lake there is one spot_ which is always | 
regarded with interest by the traveller. It is Maid- | 
en Rock. Its dark, craggy form rises four hundred | 
and ten feet high and overhangs the lake. From 
this fearful height Winona, the daughter of an In- 
dian chief, some years ago plunged herself into the 
lake below in a fit of disappointed love. Indian 
tradition tells us that Winona had given her heart 
to a young warrior who, from his expjoits in bat- 
tle and his success in the chase, well merited her af- 
fectionate regard. But the stern old chief had 
other plans for his daughter. He determined to 
have her united to a warrior older in years and of 
sager counsel. ‘The tribe gathered for the marriage 
festival; the shouts of the feast and dance were re- 
hearsed through the forest. The warrior sought 
the wigwam of the chief for her who was to become 
his bride. She was not there; but was soon dis- 
covered flying toward the cliffs that skirt the river. 
The warriors gave chase, but the feet of Winona, 
too fleet for the pursuers, reached the fatal rock 
and she plunged herself into the lake below. 

Before entering the lake, in journeying up the 
river, you discover a beautiful town on the western | 
bank, situated at the foot of towering hills and 
blufls. This is Winona, the name of the Indian 
girl.— Waltham Sentinel. 


— ee | 

BUILDING ON A SURE FOUNDATION. 

In a recent social meeting, a brother, after de- 
tailing his personal experience and conversion, 
closed something as follows: “I taught a class in 
the Sabbath school at , composed of eight 
boys. One of the boys was a widow's son, a fac- 
tory worker. He put into the missionary box each 
Sabbath six cents. I asked him how, in his pov- 
erty, he dared do so much, ‘My mother,’ was his 
reply, ‘gives me six cents a day for my dinner, and 
one day I fast, and save six cents; or rather, I 
take a piece of bread and butter from home as a 
sort of lunch, and so save my six cents.’ He was 
a keen, active fellow, obedient to his mother, and 
respectful to all who knew him. I felt half like 
upbraiding him for his self-imposed stint, and half 
disposed to censure myself for having so cold a 
heart. But when I thought how much more of a 
man he would make for all his right and resolute 





spirit, I patted him on the head, and said, “Go on, | 


Johnny. God will care for you and your mother, 


}other very short. 


i the elbow or the piece of the big fellow. 


| took place in the very heat of the battle. 


| evening. 


COMPANION. 








and in time to come will make you, I trust, a light | 
in His church.’ ” 





VARIETY. 


THE APPLE-GIRL. 


Through busy streets of a far-off town 
The little one went her way, 
With her eyes of blue and locks of brown, 
Meeting alike the smile and frown; 
Wearily pacing up and down, 
From morn till the close of day. 


The wintry wind for her clust’ring curls 

Had a searching warrant out; 
And the lips paled white o’er chattering pearls, 
The face looked worn for a little girl’s, 
As he swept around in icy whirls, 

And fluttered her rags about. 


The counted apples she dared not taste, 
Put gazed with a wistful eye ; 
Over and over each one she placed, 
While crowds swept by in their eager haste; 
Never a moment had they to waste, 
And never a heart to buy. 


The early shadows of evening fell, 
With tears of the weary one, 
And lamps of heaven were lit to tell 
Of the pure, bright home where the blessed dwell, 
The upper fold, and the lambs who swell 
The praises of God the Son. 


She had heard that wondrous tale of old, 
On a by-gone summer day ; 

Of the gates of pearl, and streets of gold; 

The river of life in midst that rolled; 

Where never is night, nor heat, nor cold, 
But God is the light alway. 





The star-beams shone on the upturned brow, 
And the life-pulse fluttered low; 

She knows not the cold and hunger now, | 

But softly murmurs, “O Saviour, Thou 

Whe lovest little ones, take me now, 
For I do so long to go.” 


A sweet-voiced angel of mercy came— 
Not him of the asphodel— 

But a gentle woman, unknown to fame, 

Whose love to God was a living flame ; 

Who saw His image in want and shame, 
And broke the destroyer’s spell. 


The child was borne to a pleasant home, 
She thought it the “Happy Land”— 
While reason wavers the fancies roam— 
She saw the room she had called her home, 
Where a cup stood crowned with deadly foam 
Forever upon the stand. 


For many days on her couch she lay, 
And moaned in delirium wild, 

The lady wept when she heard her pray 

Her mother to throw the wine away, 

For children pointed at her each day, 
And called her a drunkard’s child. 


“I’m May O’Connell,” she whispered, ‘go 
To our home, and my mother save, 
’Tis in an attic in Maple Row, 
Mother will hear you, | know—I know— 
And, lady, poor May will love you so, 
O, grant the boon I crave.” 


She sought, in haste, the desolate room, 
’T was tenantless now, and bare, 
The mother died in the midnight gloom, 
Was borne away to the drunkard’s tomb, 
Her only relies a worn-out broom, 
A jug, and a broken chair. 


“The child is mine,” said the lady then, 
“God's finger who does not see ? 

My own would searcely be turned of ten, 

Has passed away beyond mortal ken; 

This blossom, snatched from a noisome fen, 
Shall be as a child to me.” 


And lovelier bloomed the little girl 
In her foster home each day ; 

She joyed to read of the gates of pearl, 

The golden streets where the bright wings furl, 

And passed through a vain world’s giddy whirl, 

A beam from Heaven astray. 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
- co 
A QUARREL DURING A BATTLE. 

The New Orleans Delta, of the 23d ult., says 
that during the battle of Baton Rouge, two Irish 
soldiers of Capt. R. B. Brown’s company (30th 
Massachusetts) got into some kind of a personal 
quarrel. One of the men was very tall and the 
Constantly, in the process of 
loading, the little fellow would hit his head against 
At length 
the tall man sang out: “Move off, you clumsy ro/- 
unteer, and don’t be botherin’ a soldier.” Upon 
this, the other retorted, “Wait awhile me lad, till 
this fight is over, and I'll just let you know who is 
a volunteer and who a soldier.” This dialogue 
The men 
met afterward to “settle their difficulty,” but it 
came to pass that they were both old soldiers, and 
had served abroad. ‘They did not fight. 

————a GO | 

ECLIPSES DURING THE YEAR 1863. | 

There will be four eclipses this year, as follows: 

1. A partial eclipse of the sun, May 17th. In- 
visible in the United States, except in California 
and Oregon. At San Francisco it begins at 6h.' 
57m., morning, and ends at 9h. 53m. 

2. A total eclipse of the moon, June Ist, in the 
Visible in part of the United States, but 
generally as a partial eclipse. The shadow will ap- 
pear upon the moon at the time it rises, covering 

about two-thirds of its surface and passing off in 
about forty-five minutes. 

3. An annular eclipse of the sun, November 11th. 

Invisible in America. 

4. A partial eclipse of the moon on the morning 
|of November 25th. Digits, 11.47. Visible gener- 
ally throughout the United States. 

I aneeencecene 
WHAT IS EXPECTED UNDER CERTAIN 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

The little daughter of Philip Doddridge was once 
catechising a favorite lap-dog : 

“Do you know,” she said, “who made you ?” 

The unconscious quadruped answered with a 
stupid stare. : 

“OQ, shame on you,” resumed the questioner, 
“you Dr. Doddridge’s dog, and not know who made 
you !” 


A SINGULAR STORY. | 


A wonderful instance of rescue from drowning 
occurred at Athens recently: A boy about eight | 
years old fell into a hole in the Athens channel, a! 
short distance from the new ice-house, which is 
building. He was seen to go down, and the alarm 
was given. While some ran towards the spot, 
others had the presence of mind to run in the op- 
posite direction to the tool-house, three hundred 
feet off, for an ice-chisel. The ice was new and| 
transparent, and they found the boy was lying upon | 
his back,®n the top of the water, floating along | 
under the ice. A hole was made, but he passed one | 
side and they could not reach him. <A second and | 
third hole, further down, was made, but with no 
better success. But through the fourth hole, which | 
for want of time was made very small, a young 
man thrust his hand and caught him. 
cut away, and he was taken out, not only alive, but | 
conscious. He was soon entirely restored. He} 
had floated, as was found by measurement, one | 
hundred and twelve feet under the ice, with his) 
face up and rubbing against it! He must have, 
taken a full inspiration of air on going down, | 
the little fellow was taken out with his hand tight- | 
ly clasped over his mouth and nose, so that not a) 
drop of water had entered his body. It is evident 
that Dan. Parmenter was not born to be drowned. | 
—Hudson Star. 

ay saci | 
A WARNING. 

A few years ago, as I was walking through my | 
native village, on an errand, in the dusk of the 
evening, I saw two young men rush from a shop, | 
one pursuing the other. ‘They were brothers. The 
oldest had a leathern strapin his hand. He caught 
his brother, and after a severe struggle, in which 
many blows were given and received, succeeded in 
throwing him down, and severely whipping him 
with a strap. Iwas then a child, and the scene 
produced an impression upon my mind which never | 
will pass away. ‘This occurred about fifteen years | 
ago. Since that time, I have neither seen nor 
heard from these two individuals, till a few days 
since I read in a newspaper that this very person, 
who then whipped his brother, is sentenced to death | 
for the murder of his wife. ‘The two events I could | 
not but connect in my mind, though fifteen years | 
apart. 

What a warning to parents to restrain the pas-| 
sions of their children. 

What a warning to children to avoid contentions | 
and to check the risings of anger.—Lel. Mag. 


2 


EXTRAORDINARY FEAT OF STRENTH. | 

A French paper says that at a farm in Ervy 
(Aube) a bull attacked the farmer's wife, who had 
gone to drive the cattle out of the orchard. The 
woman’s life would have been sacrificed but for the 
strength and bravery of one Lepine, who was em- | 
ployed on the farm. This man ran to the assist-| 
ance of the woman, and being much excited, he | 
seized the animal by the horns, and by main | 
strength threw it over on the ground. Then tak- | 
ing the woman in his arms, he carried her out of | 
the orchard before the enraged bull could rally | 
from his discomfiture. The woman, whose name 


A police officer while walking through his beat 
in this city a few nights since, found a poor woman | 
very sick, who needed the services of a physician, 
and the officer immediately started in pursuit of 
one. Arriving at the door of a physician, he rang | 
the bell violently, and called him up. The doctor | 
wished to know who the patient was? 


is Flavia Lebrun, is seriously hurt, but it is thought 
she will recover. 
—— | 

A “LEVITE.” | 

| 

! 


This the! 
officer could not tell him, and the doctor replied— 
“Perhaps they do not want one of my kind!” The 
officer did not stop to ask what his kind was, but 
started off to find another, who did not ask who was 
sick, but went and relieved the wants of the poor 
woman, who proved to be the wife of one of our 
brave volunteers, who is now fighting for his coun- 
try. 


ee 
THE BOY’S DECLAMATION. | 


A young gentleman from Wilbraham was attend- 
ing school at Exeter, N. H., and on a certain occa- 
sion was called upon for a declamation. Upon) 
mounting the stage and facing the school, all mem- 
ory of his piece forsook him. After standing like 


| tions, oftentimes incurable. 


The ice was |} 


|SEWING MACHINE 





tz? A COUGH, COLD, OR IRRITATED THROAT, ya) 
to progress, results in serious Pulmonary and Bronchial .. 
chia! ag, 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHEs 
reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant 
In Broncuitis, AstamMa and CaTARRH they are beneticig) ig 
good effects resulting from the use of the Troches, i 
tended use, has caused them to be counterfeited, Be 
guard against worthless imitations. Ontain only the ace 
Brown's Bronchial Troches, which have proved cue 
by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and Sixcrs 
use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who oye... 
voice, and are exposed to sudden changes, should h 
Soid everywhere at 25 cents a box. 


and their 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR 


THE 7 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, o FaMmy 


UW Teseips of ; 


price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Anexcellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah 4g, 
D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. —_ 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Developmen; 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, b. }) rm 
cloth, 85 cents. a 

THE BECTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey ang py, 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL Litgy 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. syo, 51); 


Cloth, $3,00,. 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
com, D. D. lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 
D. l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, p, 
New England Clergyman. 1l2mo, cloth,75 cents. its. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. 
cloth, 40 cer 
CHRISTIAN 


Familigy 
By damuel Hopi 





$y Howard yy 


By Jabez Buns 








by Kev. John a. James, }s) 
its. . 
PROGRESS. By John A. James, Imo, cloth, 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionon 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Wij 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. _ 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths 3 
lustrated. By Rey. A. Morton Brown, l6mo, cloth, 60 cy. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the H m 
and the Market-place. By W.K.‘tweedie D.D. lémo,¢jys 
63 cents. si 

SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap wy 
A Book for the Young. l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. vile: 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By |) 
Payson Hopkins. Itmo, cloth, 50 cents rm 

PLEASANDL PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book off 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe, \ 
numerous Iilustrations. I6mo,cloth, cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILMBREN, to Guide them to the} 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. lémo, cioth, 42 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
Oliphant. 1l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 























Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
NEEDLE 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH 
2l—ly 


OF 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Nothing is so suitable for a present, either to old or youn: 
t 


he 
CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and shows the sm 
est insect to be fearfully and wonderfully made. It is an + 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the» 
Valuable information. 

Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be § 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these be 
titul and instructive instruments. 

Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will dow 
child alasting good. 

Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or with six be 
tiful mounted ohjects, $3. 

Mounted objects at the rate of $1.50 per doz. 


C. H. WHEELER & CO.,, 
379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Agents for New England. l- 





FALL STYLES 
HATS AND CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST RECEIVED AT 
JACKSONS, 101 COURT STREET. 
A NEW LOT OF WINTER CAPS FOR BOYS 
JUST OPENKD. 


101 Court Street, Boston. 101 


35—tf 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTEBR. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYs, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND [Prorit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §$5,)0, 

SEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Printing Office, No. 1... ..ccccccccccscccccces ee. Ten Dollars 

Press, 5 by 6 inches... 

1 font of type. 


Ink Roller 
Ink Box.... 
Omi 







00 | Iron Chase 
25 | Furniture.......... 








Printing Office No. 2............Twenty Dollars. 












a block of granite for several minutes, his memory , Press,8 by 12 inches -+-$10,00 Marble Slab... 
: : * 9 y 2 font of type.. 3, ; t Ink..... 
of Byron fortunately came to his relief, and he | O"¢ font or taney type... 200 | Chases 
broke forth as follows : Composing Stick......... - 180 | Furniture ..........005 
| ee 1,00 
“Start not—nor deem my spirit fled; OMice COMPING... ccccccccccceccccccs: coccccecccosee 
In me behold the only skull | 
From which, unlike a living head, | No. 2 Press with No 1 office, without No. 1 Press......++++ 
Whatever flows is never dull!” | No. 1 Press, partly wood, Old style..........ceeeeeeeeceereee™ 
—_——or———_ | LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are THE 5 


CONCENTRATE YOUR POWERS. 

The weakest living creature, by concentrating his 
powers on a single object, can accomplish some- 
thing; the strongest, by dispersing his over many, 
may not accomplish anything. The drop, by con- 
tinually falling, bores its passage through the hard- 
est rock; the hasty torrent rushes over it with 
hideous uproar, and leaves no trace behind. 

aS aes 
HENS IN VENICE. 

A competitive examination was lately held for 
the purpose of appointing fit persons to some of the 
government offices in England. One of the candi- 
dates inadvertently spelled the word Venice with 
two n’s, thus, Vennice. The examiner, a clever 
man, but not always a correct speaker, sternly in- 
quired: “Do you know, sir, that there is but one 
?” Then eggs must be very scarce 


then’ in Venice! 
there,” was the reply. The candidate passed. 


+e 


THE pompous — of a close-fisted citizen | 
closed with the folowing passzge of Scripture: | 


“He that giveth to the lendeth to the Lord.” 
“Dat may be so,” soliloquized Sambo, “but when 


dat man died de Lord didn’t owe ’im a cent.” 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses ® 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will f0 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for youre 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and ‘y) 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do com 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $5; No. 2, $10; No. 3, $15; No.4 
PRICE OF PRINTING O¥Fices, including Press: No. 1, $10; ™! 

| $20; Noe 3, $30; No. 4, $40. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


5i—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOST® 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Se¢ 
anism, No Controversy: 
| PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if wpa is not a 
one month of the commencement of the subscription yea! 
| Bovunp Vo.umgs, Price $1,25. 
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